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LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Halfpenny Numbers 


HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 

This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

aiid changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 

music, but the subject of éona/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the Jetter-nole method is clearly explained in the Choral /'rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on time, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—AMusical Standard. _ 

‘ Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effects.” "—Saturday Musical Review. ; @ 

‘Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinct] put. *—Musical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/e thshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Séirling Yournal. 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral mzsic.'—Aberdeen Journal. rt ell 

‘One of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Vi/eshire 
Advertiser, 

‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’— 4//oa Yurnal. 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be foun:!.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

* Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’— Orcadian. 

‘Nothing im the most improved methods of teaching the theory and jactice of singing is allowed to escape 
aotice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’—-Hawick Adverii er. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECT=D WITH 


The DHetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa. 
rately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throughout. ‘In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

he Junior Course, a course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colviile. In this course the 
notes are leitered throughout. Arranged for two treb'es, with ad /id. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The.following are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged.progressively as a Conrse. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of.tune for.teacher or pupil, giying the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover's original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff Ladder, and Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. 

The Staff Ladder, Sameas the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the addition of the staft-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the Do on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
— a only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 7:.61. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa ladder. ; 

The Movable DO Ladder. - Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, ts. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab.e index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory ol keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

elve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Pichcicncy. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certincate in their c asses as a test and’stima'us. Blank certificates, post free 1od. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination. 
paper for the Elementary Certiiicate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CuoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 coilection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

Tre Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note. 

Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny, 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The follow ng are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, One penny for each cantata, 

Tao Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classificd as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., X111., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVL, 
XVII.. XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII, XV., XVIII... XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, Is. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “Macbeth” Music, ll the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 
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SKiusical Form. 


Continued from page 172. 


es 
ie the last half of the seventeenth century, 


the fashion of the airs was changed, and the 
(S\ most skilful composers adopted one which 


the most opposed to reason, and the most | é , 
si P ’ nee | begins with the words Ah! non parla. This style 
ee : , | of air has had more success in France than i 

rined. These airs began with a slow move- | © n 
—_ 8 ye Italy, for almost all the airs of the French operas 


| of the old masters are in this form. 


unfavourable to dramatic effect that could be 


ment, which was terminated in the key of the 
piece; then came a lively movement, conceived in 


the style of scenic expression; after which they | 
returned to the slow movement, which was | 


repeated entire. The least part of the fault of 
this repetition was, that it destroyed the musical 
effect produced by the allegro; for it. often 
resulted in a musical absurdity, as for example, 
in an air of the Olympiad, in which Megacles, 
being determined to separate himself from .Aristea, 
whom he loves, in order to resign her to Lucidas, 
his friend, addresses the latter in the following 
touching language :— 

Se cerca, se dice: 

L’amico d’ove ? 

1‘amico infelice, 

Rispondi, mori, etc. 
That is, “If she seek you, and say. ‘ Where ts your 
friend?’ answer, ‘My unhappy friend is-dead, Ab! 
no: do not give her so much pain for me; answer 
only, with tears, ‘ZZe is gone.” What an abyss of 
misfortune! to leave her whom I love, to leave her 
for ever, and to leave her thus.” 

All the composers who have written music upon 
these words, have not failed, after the lively and 
dramatic movement on the words what an abyss 
of misfortune, to return coldly to the beginning, 
and again to take up the slow movement of the 
words if she seek, etc., as if it were possible that 


also written in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, composed of a single movement only, very 
slow, and very much drawn out. Such pieces, 


duration, can alone be written in this manner. 


Among the forms of airs which have had the | 


most success, the rondeau, which consists of several 
repetitions of the first phrase in the course of the 
Piece, holds the first place. Its invention appears 


to belong to an Italian composer, of the name of | 
Buononcini, who lived at the commencement of | 
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| the eighteenth century, At a later period, Sarti, 


another renowned master, conceived the idea of 
the rondeau in two movements, of which he gave 
the first example, in the air, un amante sventurato, 
written by him at Rome, for the singer Millico, 
and which had prodigious success. 

A composer of the finest genius, by the name 
of Majo, who died too soon for his own fame, gave 
the first example of an air, in a single alleyro 
movement, without repetition, in one which 


Paisiello, Cimarosa, Mozart, Pier, and Mayer, 
have written many airs of a mixed character, com- 
posed of a slow movement followed by an alleyro, 
some of which are masterpieces of impassioucd or 
comic expression. The style of these airs seems to 
be the most favourable to musical effect. Rossini 
has adopted another arrangement, which consists 
in making the first movement an allegro moderato, 
followed by an andante or an adayio, and termi- 
nating the piece by a movement which is lively 
and strongly marked by rhythm. ‘This would be 
a good plan for effect, if it did not give too much 
extent to the pieces, and thus weaken the dramatic 
action. A movement, growing gradually more 
and more rapid is an almost infallible means of 
reviving the attention of an audience; and the 
imitators of Rossini, without his genius, frequent- 
ly make use of it to conceal the poverty of their 
ideas. It is with these styles of airs, as with the 
means of instrumentation; we may make use of 
them to advantage, provided the theme be not 
stereotyped and presented always in the same 
manner. All the arrangements of airs above 
spoken of are admissable, if we know how to 
employ them properly; and the result of their 
mixture ought to be a variety which no longer 


| exists, and the want of which is felt more and 
Megacles should suddenly become calm after such | 
an explosion of passion, Jomelli was the first who | 
perceived the necessity of ending by the last four | 
lines. The use of this style of airs lasted until the | 
time of Piceini and Sacchini. Many of them were | 


more every day. 

A sort of little air, which is called a couplet, 
when its character is gay, and a romance, when it 
is melancholy, belongs originally to the French 
opera. At first, the comic opera as it appeared at 
the fairs of St. Laurent and St. Germain, was 
nothing more than what we now call the vaude- 


| ville. The couplets constituted the whole of its 
with all their merit, could not succeed now, when — 
we have become habituated to rhythms more or | 
less rapid and distinct. Such cavatimas, of short | 


materials, This little kind of music, springing 
from the ancient French taste for songs, is yet 
very much in favour, and is frequently abused by 
those composers who are solicitous to please the 
popular ear. In condemning this profusion of 
little pieces, however, I am far from rejecting the 
use of them altogether. Couplets and romances, 
which require talent and taste on the part of the 
part of the musician, have the advantage of not 
retaiding the scenic march, like a grand air, and 
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are, at the same time, equally susceptible of 
agreeable and elegant melodies. All the differ- 
ence between them consists in their relative 
extent. Couplets and romances have the further 
advantage of varying the forms of the airs. ‘Ihe 
Italian composers have felt the possibility of 
drawing a good effect from them, and, in their 
operas within a few years, have introduced 
romances, which have always been well received, 
even by the Italians. The romance of Otello must 
be placed at the head of these pieces. 

Next to the air, the kind of piece which is most 
commonly found in the music of the theatre, is 
the duet. Its forms have undergone nearly the 
same variations as those of the airs, ‘The first 
exawple of a duet, is found in the drama of Ji 
Santo Alessio, of which I have already spoken; 
but it is in the Italian comic opera that we tind 
it the most frequently employed. ‘Lhe ancient 
Italian sericus operas contained only a single one, 
which was always placed in the most interesting 
scene, At the present day, there is scarcely an 
written, which does not contain several 
duets, of a comic, serious or mixed character. 

The Italian composers now seem to measure the 
merit of duets by their display. They are always 
of the same pattern, that is, the three everlasting 
movements; and these composers would think 
themselves disgraced by writing a shori and grace- 
ful duet, like those in the Marriage of Iigaro, and 
Don Juan, on the airs Crudel, I’erche fin vra, and 
La ci darem la mano, It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to make use sometimes of this style of pieces, 
which, whatever may be said, ae more dramatic 
than the greater number of the long pieces which 
have succeeded them. 

The trios of the opera have their origin in Italy, 
like all concerted pieces. It is in the comic opera 
that Logroscino, a Venetian composer, made the 
first attempt of this sort, about the vear 1750. 
Ile was surpassed in his efforts by Galuppi, 
another Venetian composer; but it was Viccini, 
especially, who, in his Buona Figlivla, carried what 
are generally called concerted pieces, to a very 
remarkable degree of perfection. ‘Ihe finale, which 
is nothing more than a highly developed mcditi- 
cation of this kind of composition, also became 
necessary for the termination of acts. It is well 
kuown what interest Vaisiello, Cimarosa, and 
Guglielmi, succteded in giving to this part of the 
music. The famous septet of Foi Théodure was 
an immense stride in the art of throwing interest 
into lyrical scenes composed of a number of cha- 
racters, Mozart afterwards completed this great 
musical revolution by his wonderful trios, quai- 
tetts, sextets, and finales, in the Enehanted Flute, 
Don Juan, and Marriage cf Figaro, Ressini has 
not added anything to the form of concerted 
pieces; but he has made improvemenis in the 


opera 
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details of rhythm, of the vocal effects, 
instrumentation. 

The ancient I'rench composers did not perceive 
the utility of great combinations of voices, which 
perheps would not have been within the compre- 
hension of their audiences. Besides, the subjects 
of the comic operas were too slight, and the 
number of their characters too small, to allow 
of this kind of compositition. Philidor, never- 
theless, seized the opportunity afforded him by 
the opera of Tem Jones, to make a good quartett, 
Monsigny, whose knowledge of music was limited, 
but who possessed a very lively imagination, and 
much sensibility, in his Fel, or the Enfant 
trouvé, made a trio, which, if not very good, was 
at least very expressive. 

As to the serious Trench opera Gluck, who 
settled its form, intrcduced into his composition 
nothing but recitative carried to its highest 
perfection, choruses, and airs, but rarely duets, 
and scarcely ever trios, quartetts, or concerted 
pieces. ‘The somewhat complicated forms of this 
kind of music began to be naturalized in France 
by the labours of Méhul and Cherubini. Con- 
ceiving the developments of the lyric scene upon 
a grander plan than their predecessors, these two 
great musicians applied the improvements of the 
Italian opera, modified by the peculiar qualities 
o? their genius, to the French musical drama, 
Their productions had somewhat more energy 
than thcse of Paisiello and Cimarosa; they even 
amplitied the richness of the harmony of which 
the German school had given the model; they 
made discoveries in instrumentation, by which 
Rossini has been profited; and, tinally, they were 
more observant of dramatic exactuess; but their 
melodies are not so happy, and they sometimes 
make the merit of their music consist more in 
its arrangement than in its inspiration, What- 
ever may be our opinion of the kind of music 
which they have adopted, it cannot be denied 
that they have rendered yreat service to the pro- 
gress of their art. 

They it was who introduced grander pro- 
portions into music than the French had been 
accustomed to, and who wrote true concerted 


and of 


| pieces, and true finales, worthy the attention of 
| the educated musician and the man of taste. 


Their example opened the way for other skilful 
composers, who succeeded them; and it is the 
glory of Boieldieu, Catel, Auber, Ilérold, and 
others, that they have received their counsels 
and followed their example. oieldieu is parti- 
cularly distinguished by the grace, elegance, and 
spirit, which he has had the skill to unite with 
the forms of music. 

One of the qualities by which the French school 
is most distinguished, is, that it has produced 
excellent choruses. Rameau was the tirst who 
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gave brilliancy to the French operas, by the 
beauty of this kind of composition. If his merit 


forms of the choruses of oratorios, and the fugues 


stage; for the attention should not be diverted 
from the principal object, which is the dramatic 
interest. Since Rameau's time, an immense num- 
ber of French choruses have been written by 
Gluck, Méhul, Cherubini, and others of the same 
school. 

This portion of the opera was forme.ly its weak- 
est part in Italy, because the Italian audiences 
attached no importance to it. Paer and Mayer 
were the first to give to the choruses that bril- 
liancy which they ought to have in dramatic 
music. Rossini succeeded them, and enriched this 
part of the drama with forms of melody before 
unknown to it; and the result has been to produce 
new effects, to which the Italians were not accus- 
tomed, but which had the greatest success. The 
choruses of Weber are arranged in a picturesque 
and dramatic manner. 


(To be continued.) 


A fleglected Musical Benefactor. 


By Wiuiram H. Cummines, Ese.* 


Qo 

, _N studying the story of the progress of music, 
as narrated by the historians of the art, I 
‘S* have looked in vain for some account of the 
rise and development of accompaniment music; | 


and yet I can hardly imagine a more interesting 
subject for investigation than the history of the 
gradual development of accompaniment music 
‘specially written for keyboard instruments, repre- 
sented in days gone past by the organ, the 
virginals, the spinet, the’ harpsichord, and the 
clavichord. Let us carry our minds back a couple 
of centuries. What had the performer of that 
time to guide him in playing accompaniments to 
vocal music on either of the instruments I have 


named? If fortunate, the accompanist might | 


possibly have put before him a manuscript score 
of the music he had to accompany, but generally 


he would be compelled to content himself with a | 


meagre skeleton in the shape of a treble and bass, 





_"A paper read at a meeting of the Musical Asso- 
— W. Chappell, Esq., vice-president in the 
(pair, 








and in both these cases he would be without the 


| aid of figures to represent the harmonies which 
is inferior to that of Ilandel in richness of learned | 
forms, and in modulation, it cannot be denied, at | 
least, that he has given great dramatic force to | 
the choruses of his operas. Besides, the learned | 


ought to be superposed on the bass; and further, 
in both cases, supposing the vocal bass-part 
ceased for a beat, or for any number of bars, an 
instrumental bass would then not be written at 


| all. A very skilful musician at the organ or 
with which they are filled, are not suitable for the | 


clavichord might possibly contrive to produce a 
decent accompaniment from a score, and might 


| fairly represent the mind of the composer; but 
| in the other case, where there was only a melody 


and a bass, he would be compelled to invent his 
own harmony, which might or might not be like 
that intended by the author. 

I have here a work, published in 1684 at Ham- 
burg, “Scheidt’s Tablatura Nova,” by which you 
can judge of an organ score of the time; and I 
have also a volume of songs, the “ Ayres and 
Dialogues by Henry Lawes,” 1658, from which you 
caneasily appreciate the difficulty an accompanist 
must have had in endeavouring conscientiously to 
interpret his author, 

The tirst improvement on this state of things 
was made abont the year 15097 by a monk named 
Ludovico Viadana, or Ludovico of Viadana. He 
invented what he called the basso continuo, or 
continued bass, a method which presented great 
advantages, inasmuch as the bass part was con- 
tinued as long as there was any voice part or 
melody. The next, and perhaps a more impor- 
tant invention, was ihat technically known as a 


| “figured bass.” This, of course, as a most admir- 


able aid to the accompanist, as by its means he 


| was able to a great extent to follow the expressed 


intention of the composer. A “figured bass,” as 
you all know, is a sort of musical shorthand, the 
figures used, such as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1, indicating 
notes or intervals caleulated from a given bass- 
note. It is perhaps not possible to ascertain who 


| was the inventor of the figured bass, VPossibly it 


was such a natural outcome of the basso continuo, 
and so essential to it, that several minds may have 
conceived the advantages which would arise from 
using figures to indicate chords; certain it is that 
Peri, Caccini, Viadana, Monteverde, and Deering 
all employed figures at about the same period. It 
is curious that none of these eminent musicians 
ever thought of going a step further, and perfect- 
ing their work by adding a fully written-out 
accompaniment to their vocal scores. They had 
ample materials which might have suggested such 


| an improvement to them; there were notably the 


clavier composition of Frescobaldi, not to mention 
other works by organists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

I have here, a very remarkable M.S. of Italian 
organ music written before 1900, from which we 
can see that the accompanists must have had 
plenty of skill both in reading and playing music, 
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and also that they were accustomed to write their 
organ music with all the parts fully developed. 
The same statement will apply to England—we 


know from the “ Parthenia,” published in 1611, | 
music? His habit, as we know, was to super- 


that the organists here must have equalled their 
brethren of Italy. I have brought with. me an 
M.S, volume of organ music written at the beginning 


of the seventeenth century, to show what sort of | 
music was played in England, and also what kind 


of copy was used at the period referred to,, 

The duple invention of a “ figured and continual 
bass seems both in England and in Italy to have 
positively postponed the time when a fully written 
keyboard accompaniment to vocal music should be 
generally adopted; you may see that by referring 
to the printed organ parts of Rovetta’s ‘‘ Mottetti”’ 
published at Venice in 1650, and of Bassani’s 
“Salmi,” published at Venice in 1697, and then 
for examples at home in England you can see the 


“Choice Psalmes put into music by Henry and | 


William Lawes,” published in 1648, and Henry 


} 
} 


Purcell’s sonatas, published in 1683, of which J | 
have brought the “ organ or harpsichord” parts, | 


which are only ‘figured basso continuo, wanting 
even a right-hand or treble part. 


It must not however be forgotten that theic are | 


instances of organ parts of services and anthems 
which were written in short score in the seven- 
teenth century; the very rare book called 
“Music Deo Sacra,” by Thomas Tompkins, pub- 
lished in 166, is a case in point; but notwith- 
standing this, the fact remains that composers 
universally wrote and printed their songs and 
solos and vocal music with the accompaniment 
simply indicated by a figured bass; and it is still 
more remarkable that this habit and custom 
extended down to the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Let us think for a moment what a world of 
beautiful and appropriate thought we have pro- 
bably lost, owing to this unfortunate method of 
indicating accompaniments! To speak of Purcell 
—we know that he accompanied his own music 
on the organ or harpsichord; but what that 
accompaniment was like we may only imperfectly 
imagine—what exquisite fragments of melody— 
what beautifully interwoven figures, motives, and 
subjects he may have worked up into a musical 
picture we cannot tell, but judging from the flow 
and melody of the parts which he did write out 
in full, we are forced to believe that his own per- 
formance as an accompanist of his own music 
must have been a thing of beauty; but alas! owing 


to his want of knowledge of a method or language | 


for the expression of his musical thoughts, his | 
accompaniments have not remained a joy for ever, | 


but, like many other rich treasures, have become 
lost in the unfathomable ocean of time. 
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Again, take the music of Handel; who would 
confidently assert that he could reproduce the 
accompaniments the “ mighty master” was wont 
to add to his various recitatives and other solo 


intend the performance of his oratorios and operas 


| seated: at the harpsichord or organ, but what he 


played we can ouly guess. 

In Handel's case we may say that he has been a 
special sufferer; sometime early in this century 
his “recitatives” were divorced from the accom- 
paniment of the instruments for which they were 
intended, and were relegated to the tender mercies 
of two performers on a violincello and double bass, 
whose vagaries were sometimes fearfully wonder- 
ful. 

I remember some years ago a distinguished 
American musician went with me to a great 
musical festival, and after the rehearsal of an 
oratorio he enquired of me whether it was the 
usual thing to. accompany Llandel’s “ recitatives” 
with a combination of scrapes and growls such as 
he had heard that morning. On my replying that 
it was, he expressed his astonishment, and said, 
“ Why, sir, its like a Japanese festival”; and yet 
we have at this day some good folk who fondly 
imagine that the miserable accompaniment of a 
v.olincello and double bass was the thing intended 
by Handel. 

Of course I know there is something to be said 
on behalf of playing from a figured bass; doubt- 
less when the player was a man of genius or of 
more than ordinary talent—like the deceased 
musicians Attwood and Wesley, not to mention 
some few living examples of kindred power—then 
the accompanist, being free and unfettered, would 
frequently produce more beautiful “ additional 
accompaniments,” perhaps in their way as beauti- 
ful as these written ty Mozart for Handel's 
“ Messiah,”"—but the majority of the musical 
world, whether professional or amateur, is not nor 
ever was made up of geniuses, and such being the 
case, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
performance of accompaniments must have been 
of a very inferior kind. Some of us probably are 
old enough to remember the style of accompani- 
ment which was fashionable with our grand- 
mothers, a constant series of arpeggios rolling up 
from the bass, full of chords in both hands, a sort 
of angry sea which seemed to be anxious to 
overwhelm and drown both singer and player. It 

perhaps will surprise some of you to learn that 
the early songs of Haydn were printed with 
simply a figured bass; the songs of our lesser 
lights, Dibdin, Shield, and others, were printed 
in the same way. Suppose then this matter of 
writing accompaniments had continued to the 
present day, where would have been the lovely 





pianoforte parts of Beethoven's “ Adelaide,” of 


Schubert's songs, of Schumann's, of Mendelssohn's, | 
| believe that the Handel Festival will go on, for 


and of those by recent living composers ? 
( To be continued.) 





Handel Festival. 


to an end on Friday, June 22, and we have 


‘ee great musical enterprise was brought | 


victory which cannot for a moment be questioned 
m any grounds. To the welcome result Han- 
delian amateurs contributed all that lay in the 
power of unprecedented numbers. The exact 
figures for the first three days are now to hand, 
and we find that 19,920 persons attended the 
Rehearsal, as against 15,450 in 1880; on the 
second, or “ Messiah,” day, 22, 388 were present, 
as against 21,434; but the Selection showed a 
slight falling off, the turn-stiles registering 22,290, 
as against 22,495 three years ago. 


estimated that later arrivals brought the figures 
up to about 23,000. Assuming the correctness 
of this—and it cannot be far wrong—we have, 
in round numbers, a grand aggregate of 87,000 
visitors, or 3,000 more than in 1877, which year 
gave the highest previous return. The public 
have, therefore, conclusively answered those who 
are fond of saying that the Handelian cult, with 
all that it implies, is decaying amongst us. If 
figures mean anything, England is more than 
ever attached to her favourite master—to the 
composer whose music has entered into her very 
life, and whose spirit fortifies her against in- 
fluences that, howsoever specious, are harmful to 
the true simplicity and purity of art. One other 
matter is set at rest by the magnificent attend- 
ance, and that is all question as to the future 
of the Handel Festival. Many who wished the 
enterprise well were anxious when the Sacred 
Harmonic Society expired, and almost despond- 
ing when Sir Michael Costa found himself un- 
able to take his accustomed place. They feared, 
not unnaturally, that these events would have 
an influence upon the public, and change to 
indifference the languid interest with which 
many regard an oft-repeated solemnity. That no 
such forebodings were justified, but that increase 
came instead of diminution, and augmented 


strength instead of weakness, proves how much | 


Handel-worship in England is independent of 
circumstances. It might really make a trite 
quotation from the Laureate’s “Brook,” and 
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to report victory all along the line— | awe. 


| mystery, since he can explain nothing, and is only 
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boast superiority to the coming and going: of 
men. There is now reason more than ever to 


it has withstood the shock of changes not likely 
to recur. 
“Tsrael in Egypt” was again, as on every 


| previous occasion, the theme of the closing day, 


and once more made the profound impression 
inseparable from a colossal work of genius. The 
amateur approaches this oratorio much as he 
would draw near some mighty manifestation of 
nature’s power. Tle is full of wonder mixed with 
The very grandeur of what he sees is a 


able to feel. This is the more remarkable with 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” because there are reasons of 
great weight with analytical minds why the ora- 
torio should be a crude and ill-digested mass, 
instead of a symmetrical and coherent structure. 
It is but a compilatian. Out of the thirty-five 
numbers, omitting recitatives, sixteen are taken 
from other works, among that number being some 
of ‘the finest choruses, such as “ They loathed to 


On the last | drink,” “Ile spake the word,” “He gave them 
day 18,165 persons had entered the Palace when | 


the concert began, and the experienced officials | “ With the blast of Thy nostrils.” Moreover, 


| gome of the sixteen are not Handel’s at all, 


hailstones,” “The depths have covered them,” and 


The 
voice parts in “Te spake the word” are not his; 
the “Hailstone” is not his; “But as for His 
people” is not his; while some critics hold that 
the “ Magnificat,” from which so much of the 
second part comes, was actually written by 
Signor Erba, who, however, appears to have done 
nothing else. There is no need to dispute this last 
matter here. Granted that “Israel in Egypt” is 
a compilation wherein a good deal of “ conveyed” 
material figures, yet as such it remains as great a 
monument to Handel's genius as though he had 
composed every note of it. With regard thereto, 
the master resembles an architect who, engaged 
upon a solemn temple, and seeing some carved 
stones lying about, unvalued by men, so works 
them into his design as that nobody asks whence 
they came or who first wrought them, Assuming 
that Handel appropriated as freely as he is said 


| to have done, we must not forget that in. “ Israel” 
| he remains still the Handel of “He sent a thick 


darkness, "“‘ He led them through the deep,” “ But 
the waters overwhelmed them,” “I will sing unto 
the Lord,” and, to name no others, of “ The people 
shall hear”—most wonderful among many won- 
ders. In all these his own great glory shines 
forth, and if he choose to take from other sources 
that which his taste approved he also turned upon 
it his own light, raised it to his own level, and 
redeemed it from oblivion. Some one has well 
said that the fire of the old Saxon’s genius fused 
all the borrowed matter and enabled him to mould 
and stamp it at will. There is no patchiness in 
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“Israel, "though it be a thing of many styles, from 
the tone-painting of “He sent a thick darkness,” 
to the severe scholaticism of “Egypt was glad 
when they departed.” The work flows on in a 


stream of sustained grandeur, without check or | 


diminution of its fulness. We should be thank- 
ful for it, and hardly less, for the privilege of 
hearing it under conditions which were in the 
mind of the amateur who once told Handel that 
he should have Salisbury Plain for his theatre and 
armies for executants. 

The performance this year was singularly fine, 
though, of course, not free from short-comings. 
Its reasonable auditors expected faults, and would 
have been very much surprised had the render- 
ing of such music proved free from them. But 
the imperfections were of little account, especially 
as much could be set against them in the shape 
of unwonted excellence. We refer here to the 
great steadiness and precision shown in “ He led 
them through the deep,” and the measure of firm- 
ness and accuracy displayed in that most trying 
number, “ The people shall hear.” The choruses 
just named have always staggered the Jandel 
orchestra more or less, but on this occasion the 
army of singers took heart of grace, encountered 
them with confidence, and more nearly conquered 
than ever before. This seemed characteristic of 
the mood in which the work generally was given. 
The rank and file felt that the fight was to be, 
like Inkerman, a “ soldier's battle,” and they rose 
to the occasion, singing as vigorously as though 
beginning instead of ending a Festival, and as 
cheerfully as though their task were child’s play. 
If they had resolved to astonish the audience, 
with the help of their instrumental allies, they 
certainly succeeded; above all in the “Hail- 
stone,” which was enthusiastically encored. Here 
the entry and re-entry of the two choirs, answer- 
ing each other from, as it were, different points 
of the compass, not only seemed like the crash of 
opposing tempests, but appeared to involve all 
nature in storm. It was simply sublime. We 
might dwell long upon other imposing features 
of this performance, but the theme is well known, 
and its effect under Handel Festival conditions 
is familiar. Let us be content to add, therefore, 
that this choral display was equal to the best 
of its predecessors—an honour to all engaged, 
and a fitting tribute to an illustrious memory. 

Soloists have little to do in “ Israel,” and that 
little is, by comparison ineffective. Nevertheless, 
something was made of it this year as a contri- 
bution to the general success. ‘Ihe reasons which 
placed Madame Valleria in the place of first 
soprano, instead of Miss Anna Williams, thongh 
they have been made public, are hardly a matter 
for discussion, and artist and manage: must be 
eft to settle their own differences. 1t is more 
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important to note that Madame Valleria under- 
took her work at a day's notice, and acquitted 
herself in “The Lord is my strength” (with 
Miss Marriott) and especially in the short 
solos of “Miriam,” with distinguished success, 
Miss Marrictt sang “Thou didst blow” well 
but nervously; and Madame Patey, both in 
“Their land brought forth frogs” and the more 
gracious “Thou shalt bring ibem in,” won 
golden opinions. There remains but to acd, in 
this connection, that Mr. Lloyd’s “‘The enemy 
said” evoked an enthusiastic demand for repe- 
tition, and that applause also followed “ The 
Lord is a man of war,” well sung by Mr. Bridson 
and Mr. F. King. 

“God Save the Queen” having followed the 
oratorio in magnificent style, the usual demon- 
strations took place, performers and audience 
alike congratulating Mr. Manns. We heartily 
endorse the verdict passed upon his efforts—the 
more because there was at one time a justifiable 
distrust of his power to guide so vast an orches- 
tra, Perhaps he is himself surprised at his own 
ability, Cue admiration of which none will refuse 
—not even those who argue that the Handel 
orchestra would run of itself under the steady 
impetus given to it by the strong hand and 
firm will of Sir Michael Costa. Concerning the 
management of the Festival too much cannot be 
said. The whole vast machine worked smoothly, 
and the success of those who were responsible 
proved as great in its way as that of the musical 
executants.— Daily Telegraph. 





AFrrer two postponements Madame Sembrich’s 
appearance as Catarina in Meyerbeer’s “ Etoile 
du Nord” took place at the Royal Italian Opera 
on Monday evening, June 11th. Madame Sem- 
brich better excelled—as was to be expected—in 
vocal execution than in dramatic interpretation, 
the facility of her vocalization being remarkable 
in the Aria, with its two flutes obbligati. M. 
Gailhard (Peter) and M. Soulacroix (Danilo- 
witch) were associated with the prima donna; 
while on the same evening Mdlle. Gini made a 
favourable first appearance in the character of 
Praseovia. 

The performance of Haydn’s “Seasons” by the 
Philharmonic Society in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
on June 11th (Oxford Celebration Festivities) was 
an excellent one. The solos were taken by Miss 
Santley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 


M. Sainton took his farewell at the Albert 
Hall on the afternoon of June 25th, on which 
occasion his accomplished wife, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, reappearel on the concert platform, and 
sung two favourite songs. 

The Leeds Festival commences on: the 8th Oct. 
A significant engagement is that of Madame 
Valleria as leading soprano, than whom none is 
more capable of filling the responsible position. 
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